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Leork thrown over them; some she blazons of insects will bring before every beholder not | 
ith heraldic insignia, giving them to bear tn | 
j:ld sable—azure—vert—gules—argent and || ty, which before he would not have though# it | 
Dr, fesses—bars—bends—crosses—crescents { possible could exist in nature, resembling | 

stars, and even animals. On many, taking || nothigg that the other departments of the ani- 
yer rule and compasses, she draws with pre- |! mal kif¥dom cxhibit, and exceeding even the 
ision mathematical figures ; points, lines, an- | 

, On others she | 
pourtrays, with mystic hand, what seeim like | metry, there in miniature he wie amused 
hieroglyphic symbols, or inseribes them with | to survey (for the most herrible creatures 
the characters and letters of various langua- | when deprived of the power of injury become 
es, often very correctly formed; and what |\sources of interest and objects of curiosity,) 
is more extraordinary, she has registered in| to use the words of our great poet, 


les, squares, and circles. 


sthers figures which correspond with several | 
dates of the Christian era. | 
Nor has nature been lavish only ‘in the ap- 
rel and ornament of these privileged tribes ; 
jn other respects she has been equally unspar- 
jng of her favours. ‘Lo some she has given 
ins like those of fish, or a beak resembling 
that of birds; to others horns, nearly the 
counterparts of those of various quadrupeds. 
The bull, the stag, the rhinoceros, and even 
the hitherto vainly sought for unicorn, have 
in this respect many representatives peer ak 
insects. One is armed with tusks not unlike 
those of the elephant; another is bristled with 
spines, as the porcupine and hedge-hog with 
quills; a third isan armadillo in miniature ; 
the disproportioned hind Jegs of the kangaroo 
give a most grotesque appearance to a fourth ; 
and the threatening head of a snake is found 
ina fifth. It would, however, be endless to 
produce all the instances which occur of such 
imitations ; and [ shall only remark that, ge- 
nerally speaking, these arms and instruments 
in structure and finishing far exceed those 
Pwhich they resemble. 
- But further, insects not only mimic, in a 
manner infinitely various, every thing in na- 
tare, they may also with very little violence 
be recarded as symbolical of beings out of and | 
above nature. The butterfly, adorned with | 
every beauty and every grace, borne by ra- 
diant wings through the fields of ether, and | 
extracting nectar from every flower, gives us 
Some idea of the blessed inhabitants of hap- 
pier worlds, of angels, and of the spirits of the 
st arrived at their state of perfection.—— 
vain, other insects seem etmblematical of a 
different class of unearthly beings: when we | 
behold some tremendous for the numerots | 
Norns and spines projecting in horrid array 
Hfrom their head or shouldsrs ; others for thetr | 
threatening jaws of fearfal length, and armed | 
With crucl fangs : when we survey the dismal 
Bite and demoniac air that distinguish others, 
the dens of darkness in which they live, the 
parity of their food, their predatory ha- 
# %tsand cruelty, the nets which they spread, 
# aid the pits which they sink to entrap the un- 
Wary, we can scarcely help regarding them as ' 
aptly symbolizing evil demons, the enemies of 
Man, vr of impure spirits for their vices and 
Bi times driven from the regions of light into 
Be farkness. and punishment. 
“<The sight indeed of a well-stored ‘cabinet; 
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conversant with them, forms in endless varie- 


wildest fictions of the most fertile imagina- 
tions. Besides prototypes of beauty and sym- 


Abominable, unutterable, and worse 
Than fables yet have feign’d, or fear conceiv’d, 
Gorgons, and Hydras, and Chimeras dire. 


But the pleasures ofa student of the science 
to which [ am desirous of introducing you, 
are far from being confined to such as result 
from an examination of the exterior ‘form and 
decorations of insects ; for could these, end 
les as they seem, be exhausted, or, wonder- 
ful as they are, lose their interest, yet new 
sources, exuberant in amusement and instruc- 
tion, may be opened, which will furnish an al- 
most infinite fund for his curiosity to draw up- 
on. The striking peculiarity and variety of 
structure which they exhibit in their instru- 
ments of nutrition, motion, and oviposition, in 
their organs of sensation, generation, and the 
great fountains of vitality, indeed their whole 
system, anatomically considered, willopen a 
world of wonders to you with which you will 
not soon be satiated, and during your survey 
of which you will at every step feel disposed 
to exclaim with the Roman naturalist—“ In 
these beings so minute, and as it were such 
non-entities, what wisdom is displayed, what 
power, what unfathomable perfection! But 
even.this will not bring you to the end of your 
pleasures :: you must leave the dead to visit 
the living; you must behold insects when full 
of life and activity, engaged in their several 
employments, practising their various arts, 
pursuing their amours, and preparing habita- 
tions forthe progeny: you must notice the 
laying and kind of their eggs, their wondérful 
metamorphoses ; their mstincts, whether they 
be solitary or gregarious, and the other mira- 
cles of their history—all of which will open 
toyouaricher mine of amusement and in- 
struction, I speak it without hesitation, than 
any other department of Natural History can 
furnish. A minute enumeration ef these. par- 
ticulars would be here misplaced, and only 
forestall what will be detailed more at large 
hereafter ; but a rapid glance of a very few 
of the most remarkable of them, may serve as 
a stimulus to excite your curiosity, aad induce 
youto enter with greater eagerness into the 
wide field to which I shall conduct. you. 

(To be continued.) 
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all prodigious things f 


| Dudley, of Roxbury, Mass. is a lineal de- 
scendant of the Earl of Leicester; and that 
the splendid estatce*of that ancient family are 
likely to come into his possession. 

The small-poxis raging in Fraystown, a vil- 
lage, near York in Pennsylvania. Of 200 
inhabitants, between 30 and 40 were down, 
and 3 had died, as late as April 23d. 

On the 17th of April, at Delmar, Tioga 
county, Pennsylvania, the top of a hemlock 
tree, blown off by a violent gust of wind,. in 
its descent, fell upon the house-top of Mr. 
Morris Zuber, broke through the roof: and 
upper floor, and killed Mr. Zuber, his wife 
and grandson. The family came from Ger- . 
many four years anda half since. | 

Great distress prevails among the inhabi- 
tants of Newfoundland ; of the poorer class- 
es. few are able to support themselves; and 
the.number of the opulent so small, relief from 
them is impracticable. The aid of private 
subscriptions, and governmental patronage, 
are requisite to prevent many from perishing 
for want of subsistence. ! 

Seventy-six steam-boats are now employed 
on the Ohio and Mississippi. 

On Thursday the-2d inst. the state arsenal, 
near the village of Rome, Oneida county, wae 
destroyed by fire, together with 700 stands of 
arms and their accoutrements, 


Anenormons Seal, weighing 370 Ibs. was 
taken in the harbour of Kennebunk on the 2d 
inst. by Mr. Isaac Wilders, and a boy. » Mr, 
Wilders threw a spear into his head, but the 
animal extricated itself, and made for the 
boat with its jaws extended, when Mr. Wi 
thrust the spear into its mouth, while the bo 
beat it over the head with an oar. : 


The sixth anniversary of the American 
Bible Society, was celebrated at the City Ho- 
tel, in New-York. on the 9th inst. An able 
and interesting Address, from the venerable 
John Jay, as President of the Society, was 
read by Peter A. Jay, Esq.. Treasurer, Wm. 
W. Woolsey, Esq. read the annual report as 
to funds, which are in a flourishing state.— 
From the report of the Secretary for-Domes- | 


| tic Correspondence, it appeared that 268,- 


177 Bibles and Testaments had been distribut- 
ed during the first six years of the Institu- 
tion. oe 
Cruelty.—A woman “of a respectable fami- 
ly” in. Cheshire county, Del. was recently 
charged before ‘a magistrate, not only with 
whipping a black girl till her entrails appeared — 
through her flesh, but placing her on a hot 
stove, by which she was burnt severely, and 





burning her tongue with a hot iron at the same 
time! : 
The anniversary of the Union Sui 
School Society, of New-York, was celebrat- 
ed on the 7thinst. in that city. About 3,000 
scholars, with their. teachers, filled the pro- 
cession. . The ceremonics, inc den! to this 
anniversary, took place in the.Park, The 





It is confidently asserted, that Col. Joseph | 
> 


scene was deeply interesting. 
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| From the St. PRERR  SER 'smaller quantity of land, beside a diminution || trust to chance or good luck!! But by the 


Ocpenspuren, Oct. 23, 1821. 


THE AGRICULTURAL FAIR, 


Of the cqunty of St. Lawrence, was held 
at Columbia Village, on the .16th and 17th 
inst. Notwithstanding the unfavourable wea- 


ther a numerous assembly was collected, and: 


the exhibition of fine cattle so far exceeded 
expectation as to encourage the Farmer in 
his exertions to rival the excellence of Onei- 
da.and Dutchess. Whatever doubts may 
have prevailed of the excellence of our soil 
and climate, this first exhibition has proved 
beyond dispute the richness of the former and 
benignity of the latter. All present were 
gratified with the many proofs of Agricultur- 
al success, and returned home fully convinc- 
ed.that nothing is wanting to raise the charac- 
. ter of St. Lawrence to a level with the most 
distinguished counties in the state, but per- 
severing and unremitting industry and family 
economy. 


The following Address was delivered by 
the Presidént, Gouverneur Oepen, Esq. 


Gentlemen of the Society, 
ee — And Fellow-Citizens, 


It has been customary at the anniversary of 
mectings similar to the present, to deliver to 
the Society an address explanatory of the 
principles upon which such institutions were 
founded.* In compliance with this usage, 
rather than from a belief that J can throw any 
light upon the subject, I ask your indulgence a 
few moments, : 
_. Agriculture has ever been esteemed the 
| foundation of public wealth and happiness. — 
The experience of ages has pronounced _ its 
importance, and public policy guarded its in- 
‘terests. Itis that great mine of wealth from 
whence nations and kingdoms derive most of 
their resources, whether to repel aggressions 
revenge wrongs, or promote national pros- 
perity and power. Hence it is all important 
to understand its general principles, and how 
. they may beso modified and adapted to local 
circumstances, as to ensure to each district 
or country. the, most beneficial results. In 
examining this subject, I shall touch lightly’ 
upon the state of Agriculture for the last half 


. “ century, botH in this and other countries, and 


endeavour, more at large, to apply ‘it in_ its 
present..improved state to our particular 
county. | a he er 

I believe it is only about 60 years since that 
any society was.regularly established for Ag- 
ricultural improvement. It originated at that 
time. in Switzerland. There treatises were 
published by the most learned theorists and in- 
telligent practical men; there prize questions 
were proposed at their annual meetings, and 
in a short time a laudable ambition excited 
among the variouggrades_ of agriculturalists 
for its advancement. The detection of old 
errors soon followed ; and the advantages re- 
sulting from an increase of product from a 


i. 


of labour and expense, became apparent.— 
France, England and Ireland followed the no- 
ble example, and husbandry from an Art rose 
toa Science. Nor were exertions long want- 
ing, on-the part of America, to study¥and ex- 





early established ina sister state, to which, 
|; perhaps, i be traced the advanced step 
‘she now holds in the cultivation of her fields. 
| If then, the importance of this science to pub- 
‘lic wealth and happiness be admitted—if it be 
honourable and profitable to the individual 
| who pursues it, how can we be inactive or 
indifferent in its cause! Public good and pri- 
vate interest both invite our support and en- 
| couragement. 

Improvement in agriculture has been defin- 
ed by an able and practical F'armer :—* Such 
an artificial management of land, as may in- 
crease the value of its produce more than in 
proportion to the expense which has been in- 
curred in procuring such increase.” | 

The means of these improvements, he class- 
es under the following heads : 


ist. Improvements in the art of tillage. 


}2d. In the invention of new implements, or 


improvements of those in use before. 

3d. In the quantity of seed most proper to be- 
sown, and in the regular discribution of the 
same, both as to distance and depth. ; 

4th. In suiting the crop to the nature and con- 
dition of the soil. 

5th. In the rotation, or most beneficial suc- 
cession of crops. | 
6th. In manures, natural and artificial. 


17th. In the successful introduction of many 


new articles into field culture. : 
‘8th. In the advantages of applying them. to 
rearing and fatting of cattle, &c. 


In commenting upon these several divisions 
of the subject, and comparing them with the 
actual stdte of things around us, |: may sketch 
a picture more faithful than flattering .in its 
‘likeness ; but at the same time, the .contrast 
between what we are and what we ought to 
be, must convince the most sceptical of. the 
solid utility of the institution. , 

And first—‘ As to the improvements in the 
drt of tillage.” © ae 
It was formerly, and stillis in many instan- 
ces at present, sufficient for farmers to eulti- 
vate their lands as their fathers had.done be- 
fore them—a crop was to be raised upon a 
field imperfectly and careiessly tilled, without 
consulting season’or weather in its prepara- 
tion or seeding. ‘The choice in the latter was 
deemed of little consequence—a fortnight in 
the time of committing it to the.earth a mat- 
tervof small moment, and the subsequent care 
and cultivation of the crop made dependent 
upon thé leisure and opportunity afforded af- 
ter other employments were attended to.— 
Yet, to such a farmer, this consoling reflection 
was always in his mind—Ok! it will do, I 
think—TI have seen good crops in this way—Pll 


¢ 


—. 








plain this interesting subject. A Socicty was! 


Ces. 








present improved mode of husbandry, thig 
management is forever banished as vain ang 
deceptive. Nature can do much; but. not 
every thing; nor can we reasonably expec} 


from her aid nore than our own exertions — 
It is now ascertained aS a genera] 


warrant. f 
result, our crops may, and indeed will be, ip. 


| creased or diminished in proportion to our Jg. 


bour and expense, and with this congoling ef. 
fect also, that the greater that eae and ex. 
pense be, the nett profits will be in an increas. 
ing ratio. 
2d. “Inthe invention of new implements 
or improvements of thosein use before.” 
Whoever has witnessed the various altera. 
tions which within a few years have sprung 
from the ingenuity of man, and the encourage. 
ment of Agricultural Societies, must deplore 


the necessity at present imposed on us of us. - 


ing many necessary implements with all their 
imperfections, for the want of better. To the 


constant interchange of information and opin. _ 


ion among those bodies and individuals com- 
posing them, we are, in a great measure, in. 
debted for the daily progress of improvément 
in farming utensils; not only thus saving la- 
bour and expense, but, also performing in a 
proper manner the work that was formerly 
dene imperfectly. ‘The numerous patent. 
ploughs lately adopted—the variety of har- 
rows introduced—the facility of threshing, 
cleaning and grinding of grain—the. different 
species of hoes, whether used by hand ot 
horses, and (where the land is smooth and fit- 
ted for them) the drill machines, all bespeak- 
ing with certainty how far we are behind 
others in husbandry,.and how difficult it must 
be for us to compete with them in the sale of 
our.produce. | 
. 8d. “In. the quantity of seed most proper 
to be sown and-in.the regular distribution of 
the same, both as to distance and depth.” 
Here, if | be not mistaken, we may leam 
something from the experiments of others.— 


With us the specific quantity is varied but lit - 


tle, whether sown or planted, late or early, 
under favourable cr unfavourable circumstan 
This must doubtless, lead us into error 
Ifevery thing be in season—the ground suiti 
ble, and well prepared, then the ordinary qual 
tity of good seed may suffice; but if necessity 


or accident (as too often occurs) have brought. 


about a different result, it is indispensable ma- 
terially to vary our proceedings from it. 
+ 4th. “In suiting the crop to the nature and 
condition of the soil.” 

‘Inthe presentimperfect state of agricul 


ture, how often have we cause to lament the F ~. 
inattention of some farmers to this important . 
Upon soil of nearly the same na § 
ture throughout a farm, we frequently see a+ 


enquiry. 


tempts to raise a variety of crops, all requif 


ing for their ultimate perfection a variety oF 


soil; or what%s still worse, wheat om | 


and exhausted land, because none other wa 


convenient. Corn raising -its small sti 
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_ stock over a cold wet clay, while perhaps 
‘some inferior crop in yalue to either, through 


. diately establish a certain system, best adapt- 


_ crops—the impoverishment of lands, and the 


~notorious that we use neither kind to the ex- 


-kenin availing ourselves of all the benefit to 


years as disreputable as gambling or confirm- 


‘cies of grass, ‘an | 
'. they produce as is asserted, will be valuable 
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wantof system or judgment, is growing in 
luxuriance in an adjoining field. Be assured, 
that art has always a severe conflict when op- 

osed to nature: while co-operating with her 
they both work in unison, and success is their 
How many failures arise from 
this circumstance, which are unjustly attribut- 
ed to bad seasons or bad luck. 

4th. ‘In the rotation or most beneficial 
succession of crops.” 

In the present infancy of our county, per- 
haps this division of the subject does not strike 
as with all the force it merits. To perceive 
its propriety and necessity, we ought to turn] 
our eyes to the older settlements we have 
left, and taking warning from the past, imme- 


ed to each particular farm, so as to produce 
rofitand improve their condition. By in- 
attention to this, results the smallness of. our 


disappointment, if not ruin perhaps of the 
owner. Even by the aid of manure, a soil 
cinnot so well retain its fitness to produce 
crops indiscriminately as if kept with ordina- 
ry care upon a regular rotation. The earth, 
like an animal, may be easily exhausted by 
powerful and contiuual exertions, and alike 
requires nourishment and repose. Fortunate- 
ly for us, our soil in general is strong and in 
its youth; but there are farms at this day 
around us to which these remarks are applica- 
ble, and each succeéding year will add others 
to the list; under the same want of care and | 
system. 

6th. “In manures, natural and~artificial.”’ 

On: this subject I shall say but. little. It is 


tent we ought; and if used, little care is ta- 


be derived from it. Its most fertilizing pro- 
perties are dissipated by exposure to the at- 
mosphere in ourfields orin our yards, where, 
at the same time that its quality is also dete- 
riorated, continued warfare’ is waged by it 
against the barn sills andfences. To a regu- 
lar farmer, I hopé this will appear in a few 


ed idleness. : 

6th. “In the successfulintroduction of ma- 
ny new articles info field culture.” 

On this head I would remark, that our prin- 
cipal reliance in winter for fodder is upon hay 
and straw. Among the seeds forwarded to 
the society last spring, were some new spe- 

rs also the Vetch, which, if 


acquisitions to our winter stores. 
8th. “In the advantage of applying them} 
to rearing and fatting of cattle.” 

As the seeds last mentioned have not yet 
been raised in sufficient quantities for fair ex- 
periment, I shall say a few words upon those 
plants already introduced among us, for’ the | 
purpose more particularly of rearing and fat- 











ting cattle. It must have appeared evident to 
every. person who has made the calculation 
for the last three years that hay, by itself, is a 
more extravagant feed for cattle or horses 
than a due proportion of corn or other grain 
mixed withit. If then this be conceded, | 
am sure it will also be granted it is not so 
good. I hope then to convince many in the 
experiment of another year, that neither of 
the above is the most economical plan; and 
that the prevailing and long established sys- 
tem of feeding sheep, black cattle, and I will 
add horses, generally upon carrots, the Swe- 
dish turnips, and cther esculent roots during 
the winter and spring, with a small quantity 
of hay or straw, is far less expensive to the 
owner, and more conducive to the growth and 


health of the animals than either hay or straw | 


alone, or a due mixture of grain with them. 
To attain perfection in an animal, it is requi- 
site that its appetite be satisfied with sufficient 
nourishing food, and that during the incle- 
mency of storms, whether in fall, winter or 
spring, it be protected by suitable shelters. — 
Turnips and carrots produce well; but the 
latter, besides being more nutritive, produce 
more to the acre and at small expense; ei- 
ther affording that most succulent food requir- 
ed by nature through our severe winters, to 
preserve the health and increase the growth 
of our stock until the return of grass. Fine 
as our cattle sometimes are, they may doubt- 
less be made better, and at less expense ‘in 
provender ; and were we always to afford 
them that shelter which humanity dictates, 
they would advance much nearer to symme- 
try and perfection. On this score, I am sor- 
ry to say, we have much to learn or amend. 
From this hasty sketch of our present sys- 
tem, contrasted with what it should be, we can 
surely lay no strong claim to a neat and im- 
proved husbandry; but when in addition to 
the shades already existing in this_ picture, 
we add the miserable state of many of our 
fences, skirted with weeds and briars—our 
fields overrun with thistles or something worse 
—the want of orchards and conveniences for 
stock during the winter; and, in general, the 
thousand nameless little et cetergs about a 
well arranged farm, it must be candidly allow- 
ed, that soil and climate have a great share in 
our agricultural success. Here, then, the 
system of improvement pointed out comes im- 
mediately into operation. The why and the 
wherefore any person has ‘particularly excel- 
led in any premium article, is made and _re- 
corded in our books for the benefit of future 
experimentalists. Soil, labour and expense, 
are all shewn and taken into calculation, and 
if the result prove inadequate to repay the 
méans employed, the subject matter is not 
within the ucope of the regulations of the So- 
ciety as regards premiums, when opposed by 
a more economical, though less valuable pro- 
duction. Here the poor man is on a footing 
with the more wealthy, and while bearing 
away the prize for his industry, is directly re- 


warded on the other hand in the unusual va- 
lue and quantity of the specific article con- 
tended for. Who would have supposed ten 
years ago our climate and soil was capable of 
producing more than one hundred bushels of 
corn, or more than 40 of wheat to the acre, 
beside other valuable and large crops; or 
that the finest of stock were ea be found scat- 
tered through our country, of which we car 
now avail ourselves. To these discoveties , 
gentlemen, we are principally indebted to Ag- 
ricultural Societies, which have imparted their 
information and ambition to excel to us, and. 
in which noble ambition, | am proud to say, 
we have strongly participated. But while 
enlarging so much upon one great object of 
our institution, let us not forget its Handmaid, 
Domestic Manufactures, which are also of vi- 
tal importance to our welfare, and liberall 
provided for in our premiums. It has long’ 
been conceded, that the existing state of thin 
abroad and at home renders it indispensably 
necessary for us to furnish ‘ within ourselves 
many articles we formerly sought and procured 
eleswhere ; and although our first attempts 
may sometimes be inferior to imported arti- 
cles of the same descriptipn, we will have the 
satisfaction in the end, of se@ng our persever- 
ing efforts crowned with successs, Already, 
I anticipate with pleasure and pride, the fu- 
ture‘ exhibitions of our industry and ingenuity ; 
when the finest manufactures of our country 
shall be produced with honest exultation for 
encomium and disposal ; whén all the choice 
productions of our fields and herds shall be 
exhibited in the beauty of perfection and ex- 
cellence; and when, above all, we shall an- ’ 
nually renew those endearing ties of social ins 
tercourse and good will, so necessary to our 
happiness as individuals and to our prosperi 
ty as asociety. _ 





FOR THE PLOUGH BOYs 
‘Mr. Sovtuwick, 
Sir, 

Having seen very many Sheds and Cow* 
houses overset and damaged by wind; I will 
now offer'a plan to remedy the evil, and pre} 
vent the destruction of these very necessary 
buildings. | ia . 
| In the open part of the shed or cow-house, 
on the back side, frame in a Girt, (or Girder) 
on a level with the front side,—frame a door 
similar to a barn door,—turn the door down, 
and drive the hinges into the girtor plate, as 
the case may be,—which whenshung, the door 
will be at liberty to swing open at the bottom 
| whenever the wind présses,—this will let the 
wind escape until the gust subsides; at which 
time the door will swing baek against the 
‘posts, and shut perfeetly tight, if properly con- 
structed. By this means your house will 


stand uninjureds > % . 








Gaines, April 29, 1822. 






















































~ by tillage alone, judiciously applied, and by a 
proper rotation of crops, the application of 


_ beneficial.” All this may be true, and still the 
‘use of manure be extremely profitable. The} 
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From the Mohawk Herald. 


LETTERS ON GARDENING. 
No. 2. 
FEBRUARY, 1821. 
. My. dear Son, * 

At this inclement season, when the ground 
is usally covered with snow, and the vegeta- 
ble world in “icy fetters bound,” there is cer- 
tainly no work to be done in your garden ; but 
if you expect it to supply your table with 
sauce for the coming year, there is much to 
be done out of it. . Itis time you determine in 
what manner it is to be inclosed, and of what 
materials. It is not necessary here, as in ma- 


| | practical husbandman will tell you that by 


‘skilful tillage alone, good crops may be raised 
| upon good land; but with the judicious use 
of manures, good can be raised upon land the 
most sterile. Among the many things said in 
| praise of manure, let me caution you not to 
expect, that it will do away the necessity of 
careful tillage. Manure alone may produce 
an abundant crop of weeds; but if you would 
reuder it useful in your field or garden, it must 
be artfully mixed with the soil, and every in- 
terloper that would take away any part of it, 
must seasonably be destroyed. However 
warm ordry the weather may be, be not 
afraid to use the hoe. ‘“Tll weeds grow a- 


pace ;” and while you may be waiting for rain, 





ny countries, that the walls should be seven | 
oreight feet high—here neither the north or | 
‘south wind, will be your enemy ; nor have 
eu to fence against the arts of thieves, or the 
depredation of robbers—here your choicest 
fruits may ripen, secure from fraud or violence 
—here, unprotectec by hot-beds or glasses, 
the cucumber and melon may grow and bask 
in the sun, surrounded by freemen, who know 
and respect the rights of each other ;-— 
you have no use for the mastiff, by night | 
or by day. mg Ltt your enclosures be 
substantial, and you may sleep in quiet, for 
neither man nor beast will trespass Upon you. 
if you intend your fence to be made of wood, 
new is the time to carry your logs to the mill, 
and to bring the necessary posts and plank. 
Remember the farmer’s profits are made up of 
trifling items; and unless you economise in 
your. improvements, they will terminate in 
embarrassments and real inconveniences.— 
« Count the cost,” say the oracles of divine 
wisdom ; and having faithfully done that, let 
industry and perseverance finish the work. 
The prudent husbandman will not permit the 
garden to absorb all the profits of the farm, 
but will so manage both, that each shall con- 
tribute and mutually lend assistance. The in- 
terest of these twin-sisters can never be sepe- 
rated : they should always have a previous 
understanding, and harmoniously play into 
each others hand. : 
This will lead me to some remarks upon the 
subject of manures, an article of the greatest 
importance to both farm and garden, and 
without which neither can be long cultivated 
with pleasure or profit. 


Iknow some English farmers contend that 


Manures may be dispersed with. ‘Tull and 
his disciples maintain, that nature does nat re- 
quire ahy pause or rest ; for, say they, “ the 
earth was evidently designed-to yielda regular 
and uninterrupted produce ; and.as the produc- 
tive qualities of the earth never cease, if 
grain is not sown, weeds will grow. It is, 
therefore, our business‘to extripate the un- 
profitable plants; and introduce these that are 


to death ; whereas frequently stirring the soil 
with the hoe, makes it more retentive of mois- 
tere, and give to the favourite plants all the 
advantage of the manure and the undivided 
-use of the water and dew. 

Itis not thirty years since the farmers. of 
this county considered the dung of their sta- 
bles an offensive nuisance, and at this season 
of the year, rode it out upon the river, that 
it might be effectually carried away with the 
ice. ‘That abundance of straw which their 
crops afforded, was usually heaped at 'a proper 
distance from their bulidings, and consumed 
by fire: then our river annually overflowed 
and fertilized its banks; and the upland, en- 
riched witn the foliage of a thousand years, 
would bear constant »loughing, and yield luxu- 
riant crops. But contrary to our expectation, 
we have ouilived those prolific days, and must 
now change our practice, or be content with 
poverty. If you expect your fields or your 
garden to be productive, this is the season to 
mate and procure all the maure in your pow- 
er. When the winter is past, other things 
will claim your attention; nor can you pro- 
cure this article when it may be needed for 
use. You must now lay it up, or lament the 





they will overtop your plants, and starve them | 


te ere ae 


the winter months, you lay up your dung in g 
regular and careful way ; and during ‘the ex. 


heat of summer, it should not be suffered ty 
remain in its rough state, exposed to the wea. 
ther ; but let all your dung be heaped if not 
housed, until wanted for use; and when ap- 
plied to the soil, let it be immediately cover. 
ed with the spade or plough. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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We copy the following article from the 
Miverva, that valuable miscellaneous paper, 
published in New-York, of which we have ta. 
ken occasion to speak heretofore. 


IMPROVING THE BREED OF CATTLE, 


Sim,—On looking over some late English 
papers, I have observed, with surprise, that 








of the most experienced Agriculturists of 
Great Britain, of the ultimate utility of cros- 
| sing the breed of cattleto the extent carriedjby 
|} many of the breeders. From a_ndtice given 
by the Duke of Bedford, who has withdrawn 
his subscription from the Smithfield Cattle 
Show Club, it appears, that he. thinks the 
system of improving cattle in this way had 
been carried far ‘enough. A Mr. White 
has published a work, entitled “ Veterinary 


now so prevalent for improving the breed of 
cattle and sheep, by crossing and by change 
of climate, will. I fear, be productive of mis- 
chief. Sheep are greatly degenerated, and 
appear to become weaker intheirconstitutions, 
and I think the same with regard to Cattle.— 
The soil and situation in which animals are 





loss of it when too late. This is also the pro- 
per season of the year to improve your mind! 
in the science of your profession. Let that | 
be well manured and enriched by reading and | 
conversation with practical men. On the sub- 
ject of manure you may profitably read. many 
of the English writers. They contain much 
information, and here will not lead yeu astray. 
Their great experience entitles them to at- 
tention, and you may look up to them as the 
best instructors. ‘Yhey will tell you that ma- 
nure is of the first. importance to the farmer, 
and according to the quantity which he col- 
lects, and judgment which guides the appro- 
priation, his success will assuredly be regulated. 
Their directions for the collection, prepara- 
tion, and application of this substance, claim 
particular notice. They enjoin that great 
care be taken in cutting the crops, so that the 
ereatest possible quantity of the raw material 
may be procured—that you never sell any hay 
or straw, unless the price is unusually high— 











originally placed, are most fit forthem, and if 
they are removed, or if an attempt is made by 
crossing the breed, as it is termed, to improve 
it, it will sooner or later be found injurious, 
or even destructive. 
years’ experience in sheep-husbandry, will 
compare the prevalence of diseases at the pre- 
sent period among these animals, to what it 
was thirty years ago, I am mistaken if he does 
not find that they have been gradually and 
progressively increasing since that period,— 
What other inference can be drawn from this, 


improve the breed, an increase of constitution-.. 


produced !” 7 : 
Mr. White’s book is highly spoken of by the 
London reviewers, and his observations seem. 
deserving the serious attention of every breed- 
er of domestic animals. It is an indisputable 
fact, that animals in a wild state are less sub- 
‘ect to disease than domesticated ones : and 








_ 





that you keep no more beasts upon your pre- 


j that our Own species, when most domestica- 





mises than you can feed well—that during 


hausting winds of the spring, and ‘parching - 


strong suspicions are entertained by scverml 


Medicine,” in which he says that “ the desire , 


If a person of 36 or 40 — 


circumstance, than that by endeavouring to. 


al debility and hereditary disease have been, =f 
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ted, are most afflicted by disease. 1 am not 
sufficiently acquainted with the state of the 
improving system in the United States, to say 
whether it has. had the effects attributed to it 
in England. But as some of your readers may 
pave had sufficient experience, to enable them 
to give the result of these observations on the 
subject, it will be very desirable if they would 
‘communicate them to the public through the 
medium Yo your journal. 
OBSERVATOR. 

P.S. The following information, respec- 
ting the treatment of Domestic Birds, which I 
have extracted from the London Literary 
Gazette, ought to be generally known :— 
Having read in a small treatise upon the treat- 
ment of domesticated birds, that if any indi- 
yidual of the feathered nation were, as it is 
often the case with starlings and sparrows, 


subject to the falling sickness, the cutting of 


nails, during the fit, as close as possible to the 
toes, would infallibly cure the brid: I tried 
the experiment un upon a hen-sparrow whom 
Ihad kept many montis in cage, and who us- 
ed to fall, three or four times.a-day in an epil- 
eptic swoon. It succeeded so completely, 
that for the space of more than year! kept 
her afterterwards, she never had one single 
eccess of the malady. What harm would 
there be to try the same upon the unfortu- 
nate among mankind, who labour under that 
dreadful visitation ? 





Weekly Summary. 
(Continned from page 403.) 


_At our latest dates the Delaware aid 
Chesapeake Canal Company, were engaged 
in making a thorough survey of the route 
by which it is contemplated to cut the Canal. 

Thirty ark loads of coal, and two of flour, 
came down the Schuylkill, to Philadelphia, 
on the 4th inst.. 

Mr. Gallatin is expected to return from 
France in June. 

A fire destroyed 13 small houses in Bal- 
timore, on the 3d inst. A young man named 
Montgarrat, was killed, and several others 
severely injured. | bis 

itis mentioned, to the credit of Capt. Kear- 
ney, of the U. S. Schooner Enterprise, that 
he has at different times captured seventeen 
piratical vessels; the crews in most cases 
have escaped. 

On the ‘firstof April it was currently re- 
ported at Amsterdam, that Russia had declar- 
ed war against Turkey. 

~The ship Massachusetts, capt. Mellus, from 
Charleston for Hamburgh, was wrecked on 
the coast of Holland on the 10th of March. 
Ship, and nearly all thecargo, lost, crew sav- 


~The suped) painting Mf Ch» ist Rejected, from 
the pencil of Dunlap, an American artist, is 
orfolk Va. ' 
The Alms-House Commissioners and Po- 
_ liceMagistrates of New-York, are busily .em- 


{ployed to prevent street begging. On the 
3d inst. they committed to the penitentiary 
and alms-house, near forty men, women and 
children. 

Mr. Lefferts, of Huntington, L. J. was rob- 
bed by a man who slept in the same room 
eae him at Brooklyn, on the 3d inst. of six- 

ty dollars. The thief took the money of 





| 
| ‘The sloop Mary, of Huntington, L. 1. was 
capsized on the 5th inst. in Cow Bay, and a 
Mrs. Bondand her daughter drowned. 

Bunker HHill.—The spot of ground, up- 
on which stands the monument erected to 
commemorate the battle of Bunker Hill, has 
| been knocked off at auction to Dr. John C, 
{Warren, of Boston, for $640. 
is a nephew of Gen. Warren, who fell in Bun- 
ker Hill battle, andit is presumed has made 
the purchase with a view of preserving unin- 
jured the few remaining traces of that im- 
| portant event. 
| On Sunday the 28th of April, a Mr. Thomp- 
| son, recently from Maryland, was drowned 





mond, Va. 

The Supreme court metin New-York, on 
|the 6th inst. Present, Judges Spencer, Yates, 
| Piatt and Woodworth. Judge Van Ness has 
| resigned his seat, and commenced practice 
in New-York; where we presuine his genius 
‘and eloquence will command business. 

A new and Jaudable institution has recently 
been formed in New-York, entitled “ The 
Hebrew Benevolent Society.” The object 
‘is to aid unfortunate and distressed Hebrew 
families or individuals. 

The Council of Lucerne, Switzerland, have 





publication of the Swiss Messenger, a liberal 
paper. : 

The first order of the East India Company, 
‘for the importation of tea, was in 1667, for 
one hundred pounds weight only! In 1814 Eng- 
land consumed 24,740,000 pounds, yielding 
a revenue of 4,000,000 sterling. . 

There was a terrible fire at Norfolk, Va. 
‘on ‘Tuesday the 30th ult. Upwards of thirty 
‘houses were .destroyed—several of them 
ware-houses richly stored with tobacco, as 
well as other domestic and foreign produce. 
A number of poor families were turned adrift 
—but will no doubt be bountifully relieved 
by the wealthy and benevolent. ‘The princi- 
pal sufferers on a large scale, were Mr. John 
M’Phail, Mr. Willock, Mr. Henry Mc Dowell, 
Mrs. Hamilton, Mr. B. Bedout, and Mrs. 
Merchant. 

Thompson Island, on the coast of Florida, 
was formarly taken Poggession of on the 24th 
of March, in the nameOi the U. S. by capt. 
Perry, of the U. S..schr. Shark. The Island 
is 7 miles long, 2 broad, containing valua- 


bour. oe ae 
A few days since, a fine female infant was 








left by its mother between. two stoops in 


‘ 


'Mr. L. from under his pillow, and made off. } 


prohibited, by a vote of 15 to 14, the further 


ble salt ponds, and affording an excellent har-| 


(Mercer street, New-York.—-The child was 
| taken care of—the mother detected, who ap- 
! peared to think herself justifiable. 

On the.29th of March, a watchman dis- 
, covered that St. John’s church yard, in Dub- 
‘lin, had been robbed of three dead bodies, 
i which were however, recoveredand re-inter- 
red. The robbers got off. 
The Jews have recently established a free 
_school in London, for 600 boys and 300 girls. 
It is on a liberal plan in every respect, and 
reflects credit on the founders. 

During the last week in April several stores 
and houses in the village of Newburh, were 
entered at night by robbers —but no great 
booty obtained. 





French, of the Steam-boat Hotel, lost: sil- 
iver spoons worth about $50. Mr. Donnelly 
\a few sides of leather, a surtout coat, anda 
‘few other trifling articles. 


| 


| On.the 28th ult. Mr. Ulrich, of Rahway, 


ihe name of Meekers, of New-York. Young 
Meekers fell out of a boat, and Mr.-Ulrick, in 
leaning over the side of the boat to catch him, 
lost his foot-hold. ‘They both perished. Mr. 
|'U. was a native of Germany, and a very 
| worthy man. 





|phia, have been reduced from $180,000 t 
$100,000. . 

The Roman Catholic Society of Brooklyn, 
offer a premium of a silver cup for the.best 
| plan of a church, 63 feet by 42. 

On the 30th ult. in the Supreme, Judicial 
Court, at Boston, Mary Faller, recovered 
$750 damages of David ‘Tucker, for the breach 
of a marriage promise’ 


On the 6th inst. the Rev. Henry W. Weed, 


church in Albany. The Rev. Mr. M’Auley, 
the Rev. Henry Chester, the Rev. Mr. Smith, 
and the Rev. Mr. Tucker, were associated in 
the several solemnities of the ocgasion. — 


Capt. Porter, one of the cy ommission- 









ers at Washington, was recenfly wounded se- 
verely in the head by the accidental explosion 
of some fulminating powder, which had been 
prepared in a patent machine for priming can- 
non. ‘The inventor was exhibiting his in- 
vention to the navy boardj"and was about 
to show how safely the operation of .priming 
wis performed, when, the whole charge ex- 
ploded, to the danger of all present. 


At Detroit, after an untommonly pleasant 


rains, chilling winds, and snow storms, ~ 


Batavia on the 1st inst. A child four years 
old could raise withease from 8 to 10 hundred 
weight. ; 











? 


Mr. Walsh lost $10 in. good» 
Dr. Warren} money, and about ¢50 counterfeit. ° 


|N. J. was drowned in Rahway river, in at-— 


tempting to save the life of a young lad by 
|out of a fishing boat, in the river, at Rich- e 


| The poor rates, in the-district of Philadel- _ 


was installed Pastor of the first Presbyterian © 


March, they have had a gloomy April, ofcold ~ 


Harris’s excavating machine was tried We 


v.. a 


The third edition of the Spy;an- Amerieéas = 28 
novel, has been put to press in New-York.—= * © 
Our Literature begins tolook up. = > 
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| POETRY. 


VICISSITUDE. 
A Fracment._—By Gray 


Now the golden morn aloft 
Waves her dew-bespangled wing, 
With vermil cheek, and whisper soft, 


She w the tardy spring : 

Till ApAl Warts, and calle around 
The sleeping fragrance from the ground, 
And bight y o’er the living scence — 
Seatters his freshest, tenderest green 
New-born flocks, in rustic dance, 
Friskliog ply their feeble feet ; 
‘Forgetful. of their wintry trance, 
‘The birds his presence greet : 

But chief the skylark warble high 
His* trembling, thrilling extacy ; 
‘And lessening from the dazzled sight, 
Melts into air and liquid light. 




















Yesterday the sullen year — 

Saw the snowy whirlwind fly ; 

Mute was the. Music of the air, 

The herd. stood drooping by ; 
Their raptures now that wildly flow, 
‘No yesterday nor morrow know; 
*Tis man alone that joy descries 

With forward and reverted eyes. 


Smiles on past misfortune’s brow 

Soft reflection’s hand. can trace, 

And o’er the cheek of sorrow throw 
‘A melancholy grace : 


While hope prolongs. our happier.hour ; 
Or deepest shades, that dimly low’r, 
And blacken round-our weary way, 

- Gilds with.a gleam of distant day. 


Still where rosy pleasure le@ls, 
See a kindred grief pursue, 
Behind the steps that misery” treads 
Approaching comfort view ; 
The hues gibi more brightly glow, 
Chastia’d b. er tints of wo; me 
And blendedM6rm, with artful strife, 
The strength and harmony of life. 


See the wretch, that long has tost 


Qn the thorny bed of Pain, 
At length repaeh vigour lost, 
And breathe and. walk again. 
The meanest flow’ret ofthe vale, | - 
The simplest note.that swells the gale, 
The common sun, the air, the skies, 
‘To him are opening Paradise. 

» 


PETER THE HERMIT. 
It. is. difficult: to. affix limits: to. human 
achievements, when»superstition or enthusi- 
esmis aided by the power of clequence. The. 
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| with the oppressions sustained by the Chris- 


-ties of Schenectady and Albany. 


| selves of an opportunity which perhaps. may: 





celebrated Peter the Hermit having made a 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem, towards the close of 
the eleventh century, was deeply impressed 


tians from the Turks, and resolved to make 
an effort to rouse the western nations to arms 
in their behalf. The appearance of Peter 
was mean, his stature small, his body meagre, 
and his countenance shrivelled; but with 
these advantages he had a keen and lively eye, 
and a ready eloquence. ne. 
by Pope Urban II. he travelled as a mission- 


ary through the provinces of Italy and France. | 


Ie rode onan ass; his head and his feet 
were naked, and he bore a weighty crucifix. 
He prayed frequently, fed on bread and wa- 
ter, gave away In alms all that he received, 
and by his saintly. Jemeanour and fervid ad- 
dress, drew innumerable crowds of all ranks 
to listen to his preaching. When he painted 
the indignities offered to the true believers at 
the birth-place and sepulchre of the Saviour, 
every heart was melted to compassion, and 
animated to.revenge. His success was such 
as might be expected from the rude enthusi- 
asm and martial spirit of the age ; and Peter 
soon collected an army of 60,000 followers, 
with which he proceeded towards Jerusalem. 





Large Beet.-Mr. J. Story, of Ogdensburgh, 
raised in his garden last season, a beet, mea- 
suring 23 inches in circumference, and weigh- 
ing fourteen pounds.—St. Law. Gaz. 
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JANUS. 


A full Blooded Descendent of the Godolphin 
Arabian. 


THE breeders of horses are. informed 
that Janus,’a horse of the highest celebrity for 
blood. and character, has been brought from 
South Carolina into this state at a very great 
expense, and will stand.this season in the coun- 


encouraged } 





This horse was bred. by General Wade 
Hampton, and his stock, particularly as. car- | 
riage and saddle horses, has acquired a repu- 
tation in the United States, which leaves. no- 
thing to be desired. 

Mr. Featherstonhaugh introduces this horse, 
solely with the view to improve the breed in| 
this state, . The arrangements which. have 
procured his introduction here, preclude the: 
possibility of his deriving any advantages .from 
the patronage. this horse may receive; he is 
therefore free to urge gentlemen toavail them- 


never be. recalled; of enriching: the state of 
New- York withthe. blged ofan animal strong- 
ly. resembling in all its"mportant points, bis 
celebrated .ancestor the. Godolphin. aa. 
the foundation of all the best bloed in Europe. 
and: America. Advantageous offers have. been. 
made for him out of the state, but as the sole: 





object whieli led to his introduction here-was }) 
the improvement of the breed.in the state of } 





\ rice, No. 5, Lutheran-street. 
from abroad, directed to. the EDITOR, Alba By: 





New-York, they have been declined, and for 
the accommodation of the western breeders 


he will remain the whole season in the neigh- 
bourhood of Albany. * 

Letters and certifieates respecting this horse 
from disinterested persons of the first respec. 
tability, are left with Mr. John Cook of Ab} 
bany. : 


The annexed pedigree, the original of : 


which is in the hand writing ef General Wade‘ 

Hampton, and s 

breeders as to his blood and character. - 
Janus will stand.until the 15th of June, at 


the stables of Mr. Featherstonhaugh, m Du. 


anesburgh, and from that day until the first of 
August next, at Mr. Paul Clark’s, Aibany, at 
both of which places pasturage for mares may 
be had at the usual prices. 


Terms fifteen dollars a mare for the SCASONy, 


to be paid on or béfore the first of October » 


next. 


Pedigree of Janus. 


Janus was bred by me. He was got by 
Jolly Friar, out of my celebrated mare Fan- 
tail, This mare, for her inches, was admit- 
ted to be, for her distance, the swiftest nag of, 
her day. She was bred by Mr, John Goode, 


markable for possessing a greater number of. 
crossess from Old Janus than any one of his, 
stock then living. Jolly Friar is well known 


te have possessed 13-16ths of that blood, and @ - 
that of his get are to be reckoned a greater 
number of winners than have been produced JB 


by any horse within the last thirty years. 


Old Janus, so called, was bred by Mr. ~ 
1746: §. 
he was imported into Virginia by Mr. Boothe 9 


Srcymmer, in. England, and foalded jp 


in 1752. He was got by Janus, one of the 
best sons of the Godolphin Arabian, out-of the- 


famous Little Hartly Mare. - The stock of, — 


Old Janusin Virginia, and,the southern states, 
has been as di-tinctly marked for nearly se- 


venty years, as.if it had been of a distinct spe~ — 


cies! For power, ‘swiftness:and durability,, 
they have been equalled by no. other breed. 
The subject of thispedigree is a.suré foal gets 
ter. Ihave bred from him for the Jast seven 
years, and have raised from him a_ stock. that; 


either for beauty or usefulness, has never been: — “s 


exceeded in the United, States... (Signed.) 
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(=~ Communications. and” SupscripTions: — 


for this paper, received at the PrintinesOr- 


ny, will be, duly attended te, Each volume 


comprises twelve mouths, or fifty-two num - 


bers—the numbers ar@issued weekly on Sa- 


turday, and. the volume. commences the: firsti _ 


Saturday in June,, 


TERMS.—Taree- poriars PER ANNUM, 
PAYABLE IN- ADVANCE. ” | 


signed by him, will satisfy 


ax Se 


of Brunswick county, Virginia, and was re-. § © 
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